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One of the major purposes of values education is to 
help students develop more complex ways of reasoning^*to facilitate 
cognitive development- The purpose of moral education in a cognitive 
developmental framework becomes the stimulation of the student* s 
capacity for moral judgment* With this goal in mind, the teacher must 
first be prepared to carefully examine his or her own moral values 
before entering the classroom* The teacher must have knowledge of the 
pedagogy of moral discussion. This paper outlines briefly certain 
characteristics of teaching methods to be used in values education. 
The teacher must be adept at utilizing questioning techniques to 
elicit from students constructive social interaction and respect for 
others 1 opinions and positions, The teacher should recognize the 
various developmental stages manifest by his or her students* Values 
education actually teaches students a cognitive developmental 
approach for pursuing their own education after the formal 
educational process has ended* (Author/DS) 
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PREFACE 



Should values conflicts and moral issues be avoided in the Glass- 
roan - . . should they be the sole concern of the family, church, and 
institutions outside the school? Should teachers avoid values issues 
because they are complex and not easily answered by a "right or wrong 71 ? 

In an article titled "Conducting Moral Discussions in Classrooms" 
B, K. Beyer states: 

Regardless of the specific techniques used in conducting a 
moral dismission # however, the process of confronting a 
dilenma, taking a tentative position end examining and re- 
flecting on the reasoning behind various positions remain 
essential activities* Crucial , too, are the student«to= 
student interaction, the const-ant locum on moral issues and 
reasoning, and the emphasis on a supportive trust ing f in- 
formal classroom atmosphere . The ©rtent to which the teacher 
can direct the entire process without assiining an esqaository 
or authoritarian role largely determines the success of a 
moral discussion, 

With such background issues, Richard Hersh and Diana Paolitto have 
written an article which is the soiree of this north's OBSC Bulletin , 
The topic is not sinple . , „ neither can the topic be approached 
adequately in stople term. Studies reveal that the discussion of 
moral dilennias in the classroom is infrequent and often can be class!- 
fied as a relatively new experience for most children in adolescence, 
It is probable that our society can no longer pretend this is not a 
legitimate area of concern for the schools. 

In this Bulletin the authors take an analytical look at the 
apparent need for moral discussions in schools as well as the complica- 
tions inherent in trying to meet this responsibility. Dick Hersh is 




the Associate Dean for Teacher Education in the College of Education at 
the University of Oregon and Diana Paolitto is in the Center for Moral 
Education at Harvard University, Their topic is difficult , , . but it 
is of basic inportance to our school youth and to our society. 



Kenneth A. Erickson 
I&ecutive Secretary 
Oregon School Study Council 
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Int reduction 

Teachers are constantly confronted in the clasOToon with values 
conflicts and moral issues, Values are private concerns, we think, to 
be left to the family, church, and other institutions outside the 
school. &it in a world of "future shock," accentuated by television 
and travel, our ©tposure to a n^riad of values is multiplied. Such is- 
sues as war, political deceit, racial conflict , and unaployment bom- 
bard teachers and students and dmand attention, Yet teachers fear 
these isaies, not because they are unaware of what is happening, but 
because values issues represent a complicity not easily reducible to 
"right or wrong' 1 on a test* 

Therm is another set of values inherent to the classroom Itself 
and of t«i more hidden tram teachers and students than the values con- 
flicts presented by the society at large* These are the values reflected 
in how students and teachers interact in the classroom and school—the 
process of schooling itself, identified by Jackson (1968) as "the hidden 
curriculum" Teachers tell students what to do, where to sit, when to 
talk. They judge what is right and wrong behavior in school, Teachers 
express their values vjhen they stress individual competition for (grades 
rather than cooperation, They reflect their values in their dress, 
language, and non-verbal ccmminication patterns. 

What values are being taught? Conforaity to authority? Valuing 
the thoughts of others more than one^ own? Deceit? A teacher's 



OTphasis on the establishment of order and the maintenance of rules may 
be justifiable in the creation of an atmosphere conducive to learning, 
but such practice may inadvertently lead to the formation of values not 
intended by the teacher. In a democratic society which disclaims un- 
questioned obedience to authority and conformity to the group, educa- 
tional institutions often teach values which are antithetical to our 
stated democratic beliefs, 

Perhaps the most pervasive attanpt to recognize the legitimacy of 
the study of values in schools is the values clarification approach 
(^ths, Haitnin & Siinon, 1966), ftroponents of values clarification ac- 
knowledge that values are not absolute. In addition, they are concerned 
with the descriptive M is, ft rather than the prescriptive M ought* f! "What 
do you do? n demands a different type of explanation than "What ought 
you to do?" Hie absence of prescriptive (should/ought) questions in 
values clarification is related to a failure to distinguish between 
moral and non-moral issues, What this educational approach lacks is 
the substance to help students confront questions of ethics, issues of 
"basic principles, criteria, or standards by which we are to determine 
what we morally ought to do, what is morally right or wrong, and what 
our moral rights are M (Frankena, 1963, p. 47) , This limitation tends 
to reduce the complexity of values Issues, to avoid moral controversies 
which values conflicts usually cause, and unwittingly to teach a systen 
of values relativity that prevents rather than promotes resolution of 
conflicting values. For these reasons teachers require a broader con- 
ception of values education. 



Laurence Kohiberg's work in moral development offers an approach 
which confronts these limitations. His work in develojmental psycholo- 
gy, based on the work of John Dewey and Jean Piaget, requires reconsid- 
eration of the rule of teacher. Teaching within a cognitive develop- 
mental framework denands a philosophical, psychological, and educational 
perspective that is significantly different frem that provided by tra- 
ditional teacher training or in-service education. Such a reformula- 
tion of the teacher ' s role does not mean that what teachers presently 
know or do is ineffective or unnecessary . Rather, an understanding of 
moral development may provide an explanation of the caiiplepclty of the 
interaction between teacher and student which may help to inform teach- 
er behavior, 

A rajor goal of the teacher who mbraces cognitive developmental 
psychology is not simply to help students accumlate kaawledge, but to 
help then develop more canplec ways of reasoning. In essence, the 
teacher wants to facilitate intellectual, or cognitive, development . 
Moral judgment is defined as that aspect of intellectual functioning 
which focuses on a perron's ability to reason about nwral questions. 
Hie purpose of moral education frem a copiitive developmental framework 
therefore becomes the stimulation of the student's capacity for moral 
judgment . 

Development as the Aim of Education 

Kohlberg and Mayer (1972) assert that tw major ideologies dominate 
moral education. The first of these, the ,f rcmantic M ideology, stems 



fran a matumtionist theory of development , in which the child's growth 
is a naturally unfolding process. According to this view, the aim of 
education is to nurture the individual, to help the child to realize 
the full potential that already exists inside him or her. The educa- 
tor's task is to eliminate any restrictive environmental barriers which 
might obstruct the flowering of the individual. Kohlberg and Mayer 
maintain that educational objectives within this ideology are charac- 
terized by a "bag of virtues" approach— that is, by a set of broadly 
conceived traits which together characterize a "healthy" personality. 

The second and most cannon ideology to American schooling is the 
"cultural transmission" approach to learning. The task of the educator 
within this framework is to teach students the knowledge and virtues of 
past isqjerience, including the social and moral rules of the culture. 
Educational goals within this ideology demand adjustment or "socializa- 
tion" to the prevailing nouns. The ^ultural transmission model is also 
considered by Kohlberg and Mayer to rely on a "bag of virtues" rationale, 
one which does not examine any philosophical principles to justify moral 
education. Thus, important questions are neglected by educators within 
the cultural transmission framework: What is the basis on which certain 
"prevailing norms" are selected? What rihouid a person believe when one 
cultural belief cones into conflict withl another? 

Kohlberg and Mayer argue that neitheV- of the above ideologies re- 
sults in effective moral education. Both stress the relativity of 
values, Br h leave unresolved the question of how to walk the tight- 
rope between indoctrination and laissez-faiie values education. Values 
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clarification, for ©cample, has been toiled for its welccmed reversal 
of moral indoctrination. Bit after teachers have helped students 
"clarify" their values, tro questions remain: How does "clarifying" 
one ? s values relate to the development of a consistent rroral philosophy? 
And how does one face the problan of values relativity ii each value is 
"different" rather than "better" than another? 

The third ideology ? which Kohlberg and Mayer label "progressivisri, " 
attarpts to confront these philosophical questions as part of its con- 
ception of moral education, The M progressive n school of thought sug- 
gests that education ought to promote the child *s natural interaction 
with a changiiig society and enviroiroent, Development is not a naturally 
unfolding process as assimed by the rcraantics; rather it is a progres- 
sion toward greater logical ccnipiexity through an invariant sequence of 
stages. The goal < " education is the attainment of higher stages of 
development in adulthood, not merely a healthy childhood. Thus m 
educational environment should stimulate moral development by providing 
genuine moral problms or conflicts to be resolved. Educative experi- 
ence should require the child to think in increasingly canplec ways, 
Knowledge is seen not as a "thing" to be acquired but as an active 
change m the child f s patten of reasoning brought about by resolving 
moral conflict, 

The "profp^ssive'* conception of cognition assumes that mental 
processes we structures— internally organized wholes or systems which 
relate one idea to another, These systans or structures function ac- 
cording to logical "rules" for processing information or connecting 
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events. The cognitive structures consist of active processes which 
depend on experience to produce change, or development, in the my the 
individual makes sense of the world. Cognitive development therefore 
results from the dialogue between the child's structures and the com- 
plexity presented by the environment. This interactionist definition 
of moral development dsnands an environment which mil facilitate dia- 
logue between the self and others. The process of moral development 
involves both stimulation of reasoning to higher levels and expansiQn 
of reasoning to new areas of thought. The more people encounter situa- 
tions of moral conflict that are not adequately resolved by their 
present reasoning structure, the more likely they are to develop more 
complex ways of thinking about and resolving such conflicts. 

T he Teacher as Developmental Educator 

The teacher who intends to stimulate moral development must first 
do seme careful thinking along several main dimensions. As in any area 
of teaching the moral educator needs to acquire a certain body of knowl- 
edge, in this case the theor if moral development and instructional 
skills in moral education. As a deveiopfaantalist the moral educator 
must becone more than a specialist in a specific body of knowledge. 
The teacher's knowledge of moral development is the starting point and 
the r aans by which the student's education becomes possible. The t •. ti- 
er's theoretical understanding is the basis on which interaction is 
stimulated between what is inside the student's head and what exists in 
the world. The teacher's task is to enpower developmental theory with 
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substantive meaning for a gpeclfic population who are at a certain 
period in their development; that is, to think about the developmental 
characteristics of a particular proup of children or adolescents with 
vhcm one is working in order to be able to design appropriate educa- 
tional experiences that will increase their development (Mosher, 1975), 
On the one hand, thinking about moral development is an ^qpansive 
activity, since the development of moral reasoning parallels such other 
areas of tamian development as intellectual and ego development* In 
addition, the biological model of co^ltive developnental theory is in 
itself wpansive, based on the organian's struffile torard adaptation 
through increasing differentiation (i.g,, complexity) in its inter- 
act ions with the environment, Still a further feature of escpansive 
th inking for the teacher as developmentalist involves the philosophical 
aspects of moral development theory. In a very real sense, the teacher 
is asked to become a moral philosopher. The moral educator is asked to 
test one's own limits as a rational athilt as a prerequisite for asking 
students to reason philosophically* 

Learning about moral development with regard to a particular peri- 
od of childhood or adolescence is, on the other hand, a narrowing and 
refining activity for the moral educator, The more that a teacher ! s 
deveioimOTtai knowledge about a particular ip'oup of children or adoles- 
cents is specific and defined, the more likely will educational mperi- 
ences designed to stimulate development be effective. The junior-high- 
school t eacher wrking with children at the transition to conventional 
moral reasoning ability, for example, will be thinking about educational 
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experiences effective in stimulating their development to conventional 
moral reasoning. Moral conflicts surrounding friendships, family, or 
other mall groups of people tend to elicit stage-three reasoning. The 
teacher working with high school seniors, who are likely to be at the 
conventional level of moral reasoning, needs to consider situational 
conflicts that are very different. Issues focusing on the law, author- 
ity, and religious beliefs for example, relate to the developmental 
transition to post-conventional thinking, appropriate for this group of 
adolescents. 

The stimulation of moral development requires not only a reconoep- 
tualization of teacher as developmentalist and philosopher, but also a 
focus on skills which help the teacher create the conditions for spe- 
cific modes of classroom Interaction. Such Interaction requires that 
students go beyond the mere sharing of information; they must reveal 
thoughts which concern their basic beliefs. The theory of moral 
development demands self -reflect ion stimulated by dialog! 3. The teach- 
er within this framework must be concerned with four t „s of inter- 
action: (1) student dialogue with self, (2) student alogue with oth- 
er students, (3) student dialogue with teacher, an- .4) teacher dialogue 
with self. Ultimately the interaction-dialogue £- jcess is Intended to 
stimulate student reflection upon one's own thinking process. It is 
the student's dialogue with self that creates internal cognitive con- 
flict. The need to resolve such conflict eventually results in stage 
c h ang e. Teachers may stimulate student reflection by encouraging and 
facilitating dialogue between students and between teacher and student, 
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These interactions expose students to stages of thinking above their 
own and thus stimulate thOT to move beyond their present stage of think- 
tog. Finally, such a process should also result in the teacher's dia- 
logue with self, since the teacher nmy also prow in such a process* 

Further* a clirote of fairness nwst be created as a pre-condition 
to such dialogue, Hie concept of fairness, or justice, involves a re- 
gard for the rights of each individual to the classroom, A "fair" 
decisionHnaking process therefore takes into account the rights and 
interests of each raariber (Kbhlberg, Waa^nan^ & Richardson, 1975), 
The most effective OTvironnent for this task is postulated to be as 
close an approsciflmtion of danocracy as possible, since to a danocratic 
setting each person is equal to every otter. 

Lewto (1848) suggOTts that only through actual experience with 
dmoeratio methods can one learn the peculiar conduct of a dmocracy, 
These experiences toclude responsibility toward the group, ability to 
recojpitoe differmoes of opinion without the oondamnation of others, 
and ff readtoess ff to accept and give criticien in a sensitive manner. 
The climate for daaocratic learning should be free from autocratic 
methods and should toclude active participation, freedom of choice, 
freedom to express one's ideas* and heightmed poup identification or 
sense of belonging. Hunt and Metcalf (1968) argue that climate-building 
is an important part of a teacher's method, aad that the clinate of 
dsnocratic gp'oups be - ;ed to sttoaiiate and maintain reflective thtoldjig 
in the classroom. 
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Prerequisite Conditions for 
St Jjmilating Moral Develoiment liHEhe (aassrocm 

The need for a person's existing thou^rt structures to adapt t or 
assimilate and accomodate, when confronted with new perspectives on a 
given conflict eventually leads to a more adequate structure of reason- 
ing. Such interaction requires environmental conditions which permit 
and support individuals to share their struggles to ccoprehend ceuplex 
social reality. 

The teacher Initiates those conditions necessary to all subsequent 
Interaction that develops at the teacher-student , student-student * and 
student-with^seif levels, This prerequisite does not Inply that the 
teacher is the center and controlling force of the moral education 
claasrocm. Bather, the teacher enters the moral education classroom 
with deliberate and systosatic pedagogical skills which are based on 
the developwatal and philosophic rationale previously described. In 
using theae skills the teacher becomes the catalyst whereby interaction 
leadixig to development may take place. 

Two conditions are fundamental to an environment which will stima- 
late development : trust and respect and social role^taMng , A class- 
room with these tro requirements does not staply 1 'happen" as a result 
of teacher and students being together over time. The teacher is in- 
strumental in creating such an atoosphere by modeling specif ic behaviors 
frm the very first teachOT-student interaction that takes place, Stu- 
dents are often not accustomed to participating in dismissions which 
center on listening to one another's opinions. It my take time and 
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patience, for example, to help students understand the importance of 
sitting to a circle, and to encourage them to do so. In addition , stu- 
dents scmetimes "yell out" their responses and impulsively interrupt 
each other without realizing it* Time nnst be taken as part of the 
core of the moral education ciasOTocm to teach listening and cafummica- 
tion skills* 

By virtue of the teacher's am developnental difference as an 
aAilt, he or she has a different social, personal* and anotional per- 
spective, and probably a more complex moral reason tog level than that 
of the students. The teacher brings toterp^sonal and pedagogical 
skills into the classroom which hopefully reflect this more ecnipiex 
developmental pattern* Recopiltion of this difference is fundamental 
to all otter areas of creating a climate within which studart develop- 
ment can take place, since the teacher needs to be able to comprehend 
the perspectives of the students and thereby stimulate their thinking 
to more ocmplex levels. The reverse of this process is not likely to 
be true, however* That is, the students may not have the ability to 
take the cognitive perspective of the aiilt, In this very crucial 
sense, the teacher is therefore "first among equals" (Sullivan, 1975), 
not simply one among equals. 

Ihist and Respect 

Givm that the goal of a moral education clasCTOcm is to enhance 
students* development, an atenosphere of autual trust and respect is 
essential* There is as interaction between the level of structural 
development and a student f s ability to conceive of a partioilar concept 
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like ff trust," A seventh-grade youngster who reasons prln^rily at stage 
tm in moral judpient, for exanpie, has a limited ability to take the 
perspective of others within a self-indulgent framerork of bargaining, 
characteristic of stage two. That person might conceive of trust as 
"doing vshat yew can get amy with" or not being open with anyone "until 
you can prove they'll be honest with you, too." A person with a st&ge^ 
three conc^tion of trust, on the other hand, has the ability to take 
into account what others believe to be "good" behavior; that individual 
can then reason out his or her am behavior and that of others accord- 
ing to the standard of another person or group. At stage three trust 
is perceived as helping to maintain relationships. 

It takes time for mtual trust and respect to evolve in the moral 
education classroom, especially among students who are at the precon- 
ventional level of moral reasoning* That is to say that developaent 
takes time. Certain activities like role plays and interviews require 
the group to cooperate in order to organize themselves effectively m 
deciding what to do and what is f air to expect of each other in aceera- 
piishing a task. For students to learn to evaluate their own discus- 
sions and role plays means that critical self-reflection and evaluation 
of others are encouraged in relation to developmental goals. 

The teacher's reject for individual autonomy is a related and 
JnpDrtant aspect of a trusting learning environment which fosters 
development, Initially the teacher needs to channel any focus on per- 
sonal disagr eements too setting a contract involving what is f air to 
o^ect of one another in the p*oup. Before students taow each other, 
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the teacher can also refocus personality clashes into an examination of 
disagreement about issues . Later, as trust develops, personal conflicts 
in the group can be presented as "real ff noral dilaims to be worked ait 
by the group. 

Part of the respect for luitoncmy involves the capacity for apathy. 
Understanding what the students in the class are experiencing from their 
point of view is a critical aspect of a developmental classroom Oopii- 
tive developmental theory defines the structural aspect of empathy as 
social role-taking , or the ability to put oneself in the place of another 
and mee the world through the other person's eyes (Selman, I960), 

Social Role-TakjU^ 

Taking the perfective of others is a necessary precondition for 
rroral developagnt. Se2man (1976) notes that the link between intellec- 
tual development and moral development may be found in the ability of a 
person to take an increasingly differentiated view of the interaction 
between oneself and ottos. Hence, teachers Eust create classroom con- 
ditions which call upon the student to practice taking the perspective 
of others. This process Evolves help tog students to perceive others 
as similar to ^themselves but different in respect to their specific 
thoughts, feelings, and ways of viewing the world. Also InpDrtant is 
the development of the ability to see oneself from the viewpoint of 
others, The four levels of socl*Jl role-taking ability identified by 
Selimn are presented in Tttle 1. 

A theoretical understanding of the function of social role-taking 
is important as a basis of teacher and student behavior in the classroom, 
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Table 1 
SOCIAL KK-TAKING STAGES 



Stage 0 - EgoQ&ntT%o Vimjpoint 
(Age Range 3=5)^ 

Child has a sense of differentiation of self and others but fails to 
distinguish between the social perspective (thoughts, feelings) of oth- 
er and self, Child can label other's overt feelings but does not see 
the cause and effect relation of reasons to social actions. 



Stage 1 - Soaial^Informatianal Role^Taking 
(Age Range 6=8) 

Child is aware that otter has a social perspective based on othei f s own 
reasoning, sfeich may or nay not be similar to child's. However, child 
tends to focus on one perspective rather than coordinating viewpoints, 



Stage 2 * Self^Refleative Role^TaHng 
(Age Range 8*10) 

Child is conscious that each individual is aware of the other's perspec- 
tive and that this awareness influences self and other's view of each 
other, Putting self in other's place is a way of judging his intentions, 
purposes, and actions. Child can form a coordinated chain of perspec- 
tives, but cannot yet abstract frem this process to the level of simul- 
taneous mutuality, 



Stage 3 - Mutual Role^Taking 
(Age Range 10-12) 

Child realizes that both self and other can view each other mttuaily and 
sixmiltaneously as subjects, Qiiid cm step outside the two-person dyad 
and view the interaction frcm a third-person perspective, 



Stage 4 - Soaial arid Conventional System Rale-Taking 
(Age Range 12-15+) 

Perron realizes mutual perspective taking does not always lead to com- 
plete understandiiig. Social conventions are seen as necessary because 
they are understood by all msEtoers of the proup (the generalized other) 
regardless of their position, role, or experience (Selxnan, 1976, p, 309), 



Age ranges for all stages represent only an average approximation 
based on 8eln]an f s studies to date, 

^Higher stages of role-taking have been defined by Byrne (1973), 
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Moral conflict results from being able to take the perspective of oth- 
ers* The "cogpitive dissonance 11 described by Kbhlberg occurs as a re- 
sult of one's own point of view being confronted by a different perspec- 
tive. This conflict requires resolution. Individuals realize that 
their am answers to the problm are inadequate, If people could not 
assume the role of another, they TOuld see no conflict, The individual's 
network of social relationships and social interaction foms the basis 
of each person's primary role-taking opportunities (Kohlberg, 1969), 
The family, the peer group, mod school are the major social inst itutions 
in which children have the opportunity to consider the viewpoint of oth- 
ers in making decisions and in understanding the duplications of their 
decisions on others, The wore the structure of the group is democratic, 
the more the individual learns to experience taking the perspective of 
others. 

The teacher in a moral education class is the primary role-taker 
in the pwp, The ability of the teacher to take the perspective of 
each student is a vital "skill," It is all too frequent that during a 
teacher-student dialogue, the teacher is unaware of how the student per- 
ceives a given situation* This failure often leads to a belief on the 
part of both student and teacher that each is not hearing the other. 
In one sense this problm is a case of not ccrammicating* Within a 
cognitive developmental framework this lack cm be further identified 
as an instance of not understanding or not accepting a particniiar ccm- 
plexity of perspective taking The onus of failure in this regard, how- 
ever, mast be placed on the teacher, since the teacher mil most often 
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be in a tetter position to take the perspective of the students rather 
than the reverse* At the same time the teacher mil need to create 
conditions in which student-to-student dialogue helps to develop an in- 
creasingly more differentiated and Antedated social role-taking per- 
spective, Questions like, f T¥hat do you think so-and-so is thinking 
about this situation?" or f How wmld so-and-so think %m would resolve 
this question?" are as important to the development of social role-taking 
as the question, "What do you thuik about the probl«n? M 

In sunnaiy, then, the development of trust and respect, and social 
role-taking ability are basic to establishing a fair ateiosphere in 
which moral development can be fostered, As philosopher, the teacher 
realizes that children and adolescents have the capacity to reason 
philosophically and to become aware of themselves and others as reason- 
©rs* As developmentalist f the teacher rants to stimulate students' 
t hink in g to the next higher stage of moral reasoning, And finally, as 
an interventionist in the educational process, the teacher needs to 
establish core conditions to facilitate effective interaction which 
leads to development. 

The process of leading a discussion of a moral dilama is an exam- 
ple which captures the essence of the synthesis of these aspects of 
teacher preparation for moral echicatiQn* Tracing the pedagogical steps 
involved in conducting a moral discussion helps to elucidate the inter- 
relationship betTOen moral developnent theory and educational practice, 
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Kfoml Discussion ; 
A Vehicle for Stimulating Moral Development 



The purpose of presenting students with moral dUennas to discuss 

is to create thought-provoking dialogue that probes the moral basis of 

people's thinking frcm many different perspectives, A moral dilanma is 

an open-ended conflict situation, hypothetical or real, that requires 

a resolution of ccopeting rights or claims among people, and for which 

there is no clear, mDraiiy correct solution. Beyer (1976) sumnari^es 

the characteristics of an effective moral dismission: 

Regardless of the specific techniques used in conducting a 
moral discussion, however, the process of confronting a 
dilOTSft, taking a tentative position and training and re- 
flecting on the reasoning behind various positions ramin 
essential activities. Ctuoial, too, are the student-to- 
student interaction, the constant focus on noral issues 
and reasoning, and the emphasis on a supportive trusting, 
informal clasOTOcm ataosphere. The extent to which the 
t eacher can direct the entire process without *<»«ri"g an 
CTpository or authoritarian role largely detenxiines the 
access of a moral discussion. 

The teacher needs to develop enough ccnptence to facilitate a dis- 
cussion based on studOTts* morai reasoning patterns. In other words, 
the teacher must constantly keep in mind the structural level of dis- 



course, including the fact that students often move between different 
stages in their thinking and that they oftm seek to avoid issues or 
entangle thmselves in a w§b of complicity that may result in frustra- 
tion or withdrawal. 

Use discussion of moral dUeoiBas in the clasOTOcm is a new ©qperi- 
mce for most childrm and adolescents, as docunented by the IntOTvm- 
tion wwch on moral discussion currioiia (Grim©s, 1074; Paolitto, 
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1975; Sullivan, 1975), Moral dilemmas are often not perceived as such 
by students because parents and teachers make decisions for than before 
situations have the potential to beocme those of conflicting obligation 
or moral choice. In addition, children at the first level of moral 
development (stages one and two) respond to external rules in making 
moral decisions and therefore do not see a separation of self fron 
external sources of judgment. Moral conflict often does not exist at 
stage one because, -after all, "it's wrong to steal, period." Confusion 
is also evident when students create moral dilenraas out of non-moral 
situations. As one thirteen-year-old described, "Of course whether to 
paint your bike blue or green can be a very important moral dilenma! 
I'd paint my bike from green to blue any day to hide it if I stole it!" 

In the initial phases of leading moral discussions, the teacher 
must be very active in teaching a process of inquiring into moral is- 
sues. Helping students to recognize that they are Indeed thoughtful 
reasoners and to articulate elements of conflict In a situation are 
important first steps for students to experience. Posing questions 
that provoke cognitive dissonance, as a result of students' exposure to 
more complex ways of seeing the world than their own (i.e., a higher 
stage of reasoning), is a second step. The teacher has the responsi- 
bility of ensuring that students are ej^osed to the stage of reasoning 
above their own (Blatt, 1970; Blatt and Kohlberg, 1975), This the 
teacher may do by either utilising his or her own higher stage arguments 
or by eliciting those same argimaits from students. 

When leading moral discussions for the first time, teachers often 
etperience a disappoin-taient that accompanies a simple "Yes" or "No" 
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answer to a "Should 1 1 question, or a mere "Because" reply to a "Why?" 
question, A paucity of rehouse is particularly true fran students who 
are not highly articulate or verbal* The sequencing of qualitatively 
different types of questions and caiments is therefore important for 
the teacher to consider: 

(1) Asking "Why?" questions * Asking why somebody should resolve 
a certain moral conf lict in a particular way helps students identify 
situations as dilaimas which require resolution fran a conflict of 
choice, Such questions also, of course, elicit one's level of moral 
reasoning more easily than most other types of questions* Questions 
like, "Why do you think your solution to the dilenma is a good one? ,f or 
ff What is the mate reason you decided to resolve the problen as you did?" 
are two samples. 

(2) Conplioating the cirgimstanoes , Addijig new situations to the 
original dilemma increases thoughtful, differentiated responses to a 
problem This strategy also helps students to avoid "escape hatches/ 1 
"Escape hatches" involve changing the nature of the facts of the dilm- 
ma, thereby effectively living the dilama by eliminating it as a con- 
flict situation, For example, in a dilenna concerning the decision to 
throw certain people overboard frcm an overcrowded lifeboat drifting at 
sea, students ccnmoniy avoid confronting the dilOTna by asking to tie 
the extra people to tho side of the boat with ropes, lb help students 
face the moral question in this case, the teacher might say, "Suppose 
there were no ropes in the lifeboat," The teacher might also cceplicate 
the diiaima in this instance: "Suppose holding the ropes would sink 
the lifeboat— if you tod to choose between a mother and ho 8 eJ^iteen- 
year-old son, who should be cast overboard?" 
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(3) . Presenting "personal" examples . Such examples give students 
the realisation that moral diiarmas are a part of their daily social 
interaction, as well as the source of many problems and solutions in 
the sr?iety at large, ''Personal" in this sense inplies situations with- 
in the e^erienoe of students and the teacher, A dilenma in the news 
or on a television pro-am is as much a personal one In this context as 
a "personal problen," If a dilenina Is personal, then there is likely 
to be high interest and emotional investment on the part of students. 
Such situations give a person pause to think about daily problexis in 
new ways. Conflicts over different people's rights in the cafeteria, 
corridors, and classroom are especially fruitful sources of personal 
dilenmas. Real dilsimas can be written and presented by students then- 
selves, such as this example TO-authored by two eighth-grade girls; 

toe table of girls constantly leaves' their trays on the 
table. Because of this the cafeteria workers say that every- 
one who eats that period can't have Ice cream until those 
trays and a few other scattered trays start getting cleared 
on a regular basis, 

Unfortunately, the girls at that table don't bay ice 
cream anyway, so they don^ care. 

Should everyone get deprived of ice cream because of a 
few people? Why or viiy not? 

What should they do now that they toow the ice cream ' 
punishment isn't TOrMng? For Instance, should they punish 
each individual v*o doesn't clean his or her tray, individual- 
ly? Why TOuld the solution you choose be a good one? 
(Paolitto, 197B f p, 362) 

(4) Alternating real and hypothetical cHlgmas , This foimat 
helps to expand the range of the students' notion of what constitutes a 
moral problm. This variation also takes Into account the range of 
student interests in the class, 
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Hypothetical dilemias are imaginary conflict situations which high* 

light and often polarize particular rights or obligations to dramatize 

the moral ccmponents of a problan, f The Desert ft (Blatt, Colby, & 

. aioher, 1974) is one such dilOTna: 

Two people had to cross a desert, When they started, 
both had equal amounts of food and rater. When they were in 
the middle of the desert * one person's water bag broke and 
all his water ran out. They both knew that if they shared 
the water they would probably die of thirst, If one had the 
water, that person would survive. 

What should they do? Give your reasons . ("Why" ques- 
tion) 

Suppose the two people are husband and wife. Should 
that change the issue and the decision? (Complicating the 
circumstances ) 

Hypothetical dilomias in early sessions of the class also help 
students to develop trust through sharing the cannon experience of dis- 
cussing crucial situations* At the same time* students do not feel 
prOTatureiy "pushed* 1 toward self -disclosure before the ^oup is ready 
to respond at a level of personal acceptance* 

For adolescents in particular, a combination of hypothetical and 
real, personal dilemias make sense development ally and "works' 1 in the 
classroom (DiStefano, 1976)* For those at the beginning stages of for- 
nml operational thinking, or Piaget's conception of abstract reasoning 
ability* the intriguing aspect of hypothetical dilannas may be the 
abstract dimensions which they entail. Part of this development of ab- 
stract intellectual thinking involves the ability to be self -reflective. 
Real, personal dilmras, therefore, can ccmplanent hypothetical dilm- 
mas, since they stlrailate reasoning about the self in relation to others. 
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Given the self -consciousness that acccBijanies the discovery of self, it 
memm i^ortant to provide a variety of opportunities for adolescents 
to move between the hypothetical and the real. 

These four considerations constitute the "core" of the introduce 
tion to moral dileoma discussions. They involve an esqxjsure to the 
breadth of the notion of moral dilemias. How long the teacher concen- 
trates his or her efforts on teaching students to consider the range of 
moral considerations in conflict situations depends on the nature of 
the particular group of students . 

The second phase of a moral discussion f oraat involves a f ocus in 
depth , The teacher's questioning techniques parallel this change in 
effort . 

(!) Presenting few auctions , Fewer questions means a sustained 

focus through to a resolution of conflict* Questions should probe many 

sides of the same issue. A "Why?" question is not sufficient at this 

point. Students need to hear extended argisnents from each other so 

they can understand the reasoning and challenge each other's logic* 

Beyer (1976) offers five types of probing questions: 

I, Glarlf- ing probe— anything frcm Why; to What do you mean by 
01* Then are you saying , * m ? 

II, Issue-specific probe— asks students to examine their own 

thoughts about one of the major issues identified by Kohlberg— 
obligation s contract, authority. 

Ill, Inter-issue pi ibe — asks what to do when two issues conflict, 
e.g** loyalty to President versus loyalty to Constitution; 
loyalty to friend versus obligation to the law, 

IV, Role switch probe— asks student to put self into the position 
of soneone in the dilema in order to see the other side, 

V 9 Universal consequence probe=asking person to consider what 
would happen If such reasoning were applied to everyone, 
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Probing usually involves role-taking questions that are effective 
in pursuing motives, intentions, and personalities of characters in 
dilemma, Spontaneous role plays when students are "stuck" trying to 
resolve a certain issue can be tremendously helpful. Students are 
ready to role play ^fcen trust and acceptance have developed in the 
iP^oup, Concentration in depth also alleviates the problen of escape 
hatches. We assune that this in-depth period of questioning is the 
part of the moral discussion process where sustained cognitive disso- 
nance leads to structural change 

(2) Referring to the history of the gyoup . The teacher can link 
the present discussion to earlier discussions to help students see 
ccfmionaliti ^ and differences. It is especialiy important to refer to 
earlier solutions of particular students. Mi helps students become 
aware of changes in reasoning in theraelves Mid their clasanates, 

(3) Clarifying and simnarizing , The teacher's role changes to 
that of clarifier and sunmarizer , rather than that of major initiator 
of topic questions. Students by this phase of discussion have learned 
how to approach questions of moral conflict; they can ask f< Why? M ques- 
tions. The teacher therefore becomes a more active listener in order 
to link crucial elenents of discussion* 

Conclusion 

Teachers, like their students, are moral philosophers* Teachers 
too must ask questions of what is right and what is good before enter- 
ing the classroom as well as during actual classroan interaction. The 
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oliUKroein itself confronts teachers and students with a myriad of poten- 
tial moral diloraas surrounding issues like cheating, stealing, truth- 
telling and keeping premises, The teacher must also be a developoentai^ 
ist, with a knowledge of the psychology of moral development and the 
pedagogy of moral discussions . At best aspects of these two roles have 
always been a part of sane teachers. The developmental perspective as 
a rationale for education demands that teachers becoue cccpetent not 
only in knowledge and skills in their content area, but also in the 
ability to create the conditions for social interaction conducive to 
developmental change. To realize the teacher's f miction as develops 
mental educator, one must be able to take the social perspective of 
each of the stages reflected in the reasoning of one's students, and to 
create an environment in which students are brought into contact with 
those differing perspect ives* 

The teacher who engages in a cognitive developmental approach to 
moral education is not only a moral discussion leader. The essence of 
moral education is that the teacher create the opportunity for students 
to organize their am experience in more ecmpleK ways, The moral edu- 
cator is actually teaching the students a cognitive developmental ap- 
proach for pursuing their own education after the formal educational 
process has ended, To learn the tenets of rationalism, or learning by 
reasoning, as well as to see the wrld in the eyes of another— these 
are the fundamental ©qperiences of moral education. 
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